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Inconsistencies and  absurdities inherent
in Smith's and Mill's contention

Various writers since Smith and Mill
have called attention to the inconsistency
and absurdities that are inherent in such
contentions. For example, by Smith's
criterion, a violin maker is productive, and
a violinist unproductive, although the
only purpose of making the violin is that
it may be played upon ! In a similar way,
the engineer who designs a bridge is pro-
ductive, but the professor in a technical
school who taught him how to design
bridges is unproductive! Caruso was
unproductive when he sang in the Metro-
politan Opera House, but he was produc-
tive when he sang for a phonograph record !
It is clearly impossible to qualify services
as productive and unproductive simply
because some are directly rendered to the
consumer, while others take the intermedi-
ate form of marketable commodities.
After all, everything that satisfies a human
want must be held to possess utility, and
from one point of view it is unimportant
whether the want be satisfied by a service
directly rendered, as by a musician, a
teacher or a physician, or result in the
increase of more or less durable commodi-
ties, as do the services of artist, author, and
the manufacturer of medical supplies.

Their use of the words " productive " and
"unproductive" misleading

Nevertheless, there is a fundamental
truth in the doctrine advanced by Smith
and Mill, although their use of the words
"productive" and "unproductive'* is mis-
leading. The distinction they sought to
make is really one between work which
provides for present wants, and work
which adds to a country's stock of capital.
From the point of view of the consumer,
the difference appears as the distinction
between spending and saving. The ac-
cumulation and increase of national
wealth depends not only upon production;
it also necessitates thrift. No nation, any
more than an individual, can " eat its
cake and have it, too". There would, of
course, be no purpose in producing solely
with An eye to the increase of future

wealth; thrift should not become par-
simony. But, as human nature is con-
stituted, there is little likelihood that the
people of a nation, taken as a group, will
need to be exhorted to save less and spend
more. No one has ever assigned too
large a measure of thrift as the cause of
the decline of any people. For practical
purposes, the lesson which needs to be
taken to heart is that which Smith and
Mill taught.

The natural collective wealth of a nation
difficult to express in dollars and cents

Apart from wealth the result of labor,
a nation owns collectively wealth which
it is difficult to express in values. The
United States, for example, possesses a
fine geographical position in the world
which facilitates trade. It has a magnifi-
cent seaboard and fine natural harbors.
It is favored with an excellent rainfall,
temperate climate and great rivers. All
these things are public or collective goods
which count enormously in its economy,
but which, obviously, cannot be valued in
dollars.

As contrasted with these free goods
which undoubtedly constitute an impor-
tant part of our social or collective wealth,
we must be careful to identify those goods
which are publicly owned. These are
goods which are not free, but which are the
objects of property rights, such property
rights being vested, however, in the pub-
lic rather than in individuals. The in-
crease of public wealth is a remarkable
feature in modern economic development.

Just what constitutes public wealth as
contrasted with private

The field of what constitutes public, as
contrasted with private, wealth varies
as among different countries. Public
buildings, court houses, institutions, li-
braries, universities, lands, street rail-
ways and other public utilities, steam
railways, forests and even mines are pub-
lic property in one country or another.

Just as public property is a part of our
national wealth, so the services rendered
by the government must be counted along
with the services rendered by Individ-